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civilization in their work of discovery is presented to the eye. 
In the first map, but a small portion of the globe is represented 
as inhabited by man. In the second and succeeding, the gradual 
spreading of population over larger portions of the earth, down 
to the present time, is exhibited ; and lastly all those countries that 
modern discoveries have made known. These maps show, in a 
striking manner, by what slow and painful steps the great work 
of civilization and refinement has ever proceeded. We like the 
author's division of her subject into three grand parts instead of 
two ; the ancient, the middle, and the modern. This arrange- 
ment will assist the scholar to dispose, in respect to time, the 
different events that he reads of, more correctly than he could 
otherwise do. Apart from the idea of the progress of discovery 
toJae gained by such maps, they are of the greatest use to any 
one who would read history understanding^ ; for surely it is of 
but little consequence to know that an event took place at a 
certain time, unless we also know the part of the globe in which 
it happened, and are thus able to trace its connexion with other 
events contiguous in time or place. Such an exercise will im- 
prove the whole mind, and not strengthen the memory alone, like 
the treasuring up of mere dry historical details. Such a work 
as this History cannot of course be expected to give a scholar all 
the historical knowledge he will want ; but it will be found of 
great assistance to all, both in acquiring and classifying the gene- 
ral facts of history. 



2. — Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of S. T. Cole- 
ridge. New York. 1836. 

We have read this publication with regret and wonder. It 
has some pleasant anecdotes and agreeable letters. It gives us 
an occasional glimpse of the private life of Lamb, Wordsworth, 
Southey, and others, for which we owe the editor some thanks. 
But there is so much mystification in the book, it is so full of 
indirections, accusations, and reproaches, aimed at we know 
not whom, and founded on we know not what, that we are 
tempted while reading to throw it away in disgust. The parts 
furnished by the editor, who appears to have been an intimate 
friend of Coleridge, are indescribably silly. With none of Col- 
eridge's fervid thought, brilliant imagination, and acute discrim- 
ination to sustain him, he is perpetually striving to express his 
vapid commonplaces in the favorite phraseology of the Coleridge 
school. This phraseology is bad enough in the hands of the 
great master ; at best, it is but a vigorous affectation. But when 
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a reverential and weak-minded disciple essays to talk in the 
teacher's dialect, the disproportion between the meaning and 
the expression reduces the latter to a laughable cant. The book 
is dedicated to the editor's children, in a strain of foolish fond- 
ness, which is well enough perhaps in the nursery, but anywhere 
else is worse than wasted. It is very well for him to have 
children, and to entertain a very sincere affection for them: but 
to thrust on the public attention his paternal love for the little 
dears, is, to say the least, in bad taste. The reading public, 
especially on this side of the water, have but little anxiety to be 
edified with a volume of amiable yearnings, even towards the 
" Fairy Prattler," and the " Still meek Boy," of Coleridge's 
letters. As to the instruction and advice that this exemplary 
father communicates to his babies through the press, we should 
be greatly surprised if they were to have any distinct idea of its 
meaning, at least after they have come to years of discretion. 

The letters of Coleridge, in this volume, are wholly deficient 
in grace, simplicity, and beauty. The sentences are long, awk- 
ward, and sometimes utterly unintelligible. Compared with 
Cowper, Swift, Bolingbroke, Byron, or Scott, how vastly inferior 
they are in every excellence of style and thought. But the 
volume gives us some curious and amusing views of the ways 
and manners of the Initiated. How amazingly fond they all 
are of the child-like ; what adepts in universal love, towards 
all who think exactly as they do. And what a charming vein 
of baby talk runs through their profoundly philosophical dis- 
courses on the nature of man. 



3. — Memorial of Francis Lieber, Professor of History and 
Political Economy, in the South Carolina College, rela- 
tive to Proposals for a Work on the Statistics of the 
United States. 8vo. pp. 17. 

Dr. Lieber has submitted a memorial to the Federal Senate, 
on the very important subject of collecting, arranging, and pub- 
lishing the 'Statistics of the United States. The plan he has 
drawn up is printed among the documents of Congress, and is 
well worthy of the serious attention of that body. The clearness 
and thoroughness of Dr. Lieber's arrangement are admirable. 
He presents a comprehensive view of all the subjects, the facts 
of which can be useful to the statesman, the philosopher, or the 
historian. If the work were executed in the spirit of Dr. Lieber's 
plan, we hesitate not to say, that it would be one of the most 
valuable contributions that have ever been made to the materials 



